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"THE CLASSICS IN BRITISH EDUCATION" 

The British Ministry of Reconstruction has been 
publishing a series of pamphlets on Reconstruction 
Problems. One of these, entitled The Classics in Brit- 
ish Education, was published in 1919 (20 pages); it is 
listed among the publications of the American Classical 
League (five cents per copy). The pamphlet begins 
with a discussion of the object of education. A few 
sentences from this discussion may be quoted (2) : 
. . . We shall teach patriotism and public spirit. 
We shall teach respect for knowledge. We shall show 
that we think it worth while to cast our bread upon the 
waters in the form of non-utilitarian instruction, sure 
that we shall find it after many days in a higher moral 
standard, a wider intellectual outlook, and an increased 
mental capacity. 

The rest of the pamphlet (3-20) is devoted to the 
discussion of two main points: the educational value 
of the Classics and "the possibility of making a place 
for them in the curriculum alongside of the other sub- 
jects which ought to form a part of it". 

In the discussion of the value of the Classics one finds 
nq novelty: why should one expect to find novelty 
here? Emphasis is laid first on the fact that Greek and 
Roman thought, Greek and Roman literature, the Greek 
and the Latin languages, Greek and Roman history 
"lie at the foundations and enter inseparably into the 
structure of our own thought, literature, language and 
history". Next, the "positive value", the intrinsic 
worth of classical culture, is admirably set forth, as 
follows (6) : 

. It is the simple truth, unquestioned by those 
whose range of knowledge qualifies them to judge, that 
the literature of Greece is the finest in the world, though 
our own may come next to it. If any competent critic 
were drawing up a list of the great writers of the world, 
he could hardly help naming four or five Greeks before 
he named two of any other country. We should have 
to combine the greatest representatives of England, 
France, Italy, Spain and Germany to make a list which 
would match that which could be produced from Greece 
alone, without calling on the support which Rome could 
furnish. The imaginative intellect of the human race 
produced its finest flower in the Greek race, and the 
whole tone of our civilization would be lowered if our 
knowledge of it — intimate only in the case of compara- 
tively few in each generation, but conveyed by them to 
the general educated sense of the community in a way 
that would not be possible if Latin and Greek were 
languages as little known as Arabic or Persian — were 
sensibly weakened or confined to a handful of specialists. 

Emphasis is laid on the value of the study of Latin 
and Greek in the purely linguistic field, and finally on 



the training which Greek and Latin give in social and 
political problems (7) : 

Modern forms of law and government are derived from 
those of Greece and Rome. The problems of politics 
and of empire that confront us confronted Greece and 
Rome, were discussed by writers whose grasp of philo- 
sophic thought has never been surpassed, or were dealt 
with by the administrators of the one empire which in 
all history most resembles our own in scope and charac- 
ter. Moreover, these problems occurred then in more 
simple and less complex forms, and are so far removed 
from us in time that we can study them more clearly 
and dispassionately than those of our own country and 
time. Yet they are fundamentally the same. Many a 
classical scholar during these last four years must have 
thought again and again of historical parallels in 
Thucydides and Demosthenes, and must have had 
recourse to the political wisdom of Plato and Aristotle. 
Many of our contemporary public men would deal none 
the less wisely with the problems of to-day if their 
minds were steeped in the wisdom and fortified by the 
knowledge which is to be found in the political and 
historical literature of Greece and Rome. There we 
find the trials of democracy and of empire, and there we 
watch the example of great men and acute thinkers 
dealing with the elements of the same problems as oui - 
selves. It is a storehouse of experience from which we 
should be extremely foolish to cut ourselves off, and 
which, on the contrary, we should do our best to lay 
open to the classes into whose hands the control of our 
national destinies is now passing. 

There follows a very interesting discussion (8-9) of 
the Use of Translations. Admission is made that there 
is a modicum of truth in the statement that the "essence 
of classical culture can be sufficiently imbibed through 
the medium of translations"; translations will "convey 
much of the actual information contained in classical 
literature. . . ". The sound point is then made 
that, in so far as it is at all fair to argue that translations 
of Latin and Greek authors should be substituted for a 
study of the Latin and Greek authors themselves, it is 
equally fair, and obligatory, to argue that translations 
of French, German, and Spanish authors should be 
substituted for the French, German, and Spanish 
authors themselves. "One can learn the lessons of 
French and German history without reading the authori- 
ties for it in their own tongue". If one can get the con- 
tent of the Classics through the medium of English 
translations, he can surely get more easily and more 
perfectly the content of modern authors through the 
medium of translations. 

The next paragraph brings to light a striking differ- 
ence between English and American educational theory 
with respect to the study of the Classics: 
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Where the art of translation is really helpful is in 
accelerating the progress of the weaker scholar. If 
a student has once mastered the elements of Greek and 
Latin, his comprehension of the greater masters will be 
much assisted by the use of a competent version. Just 
as a beginner in Italian will make far more rapid and 
easy progress with Dante if he already knows Cary's 
translation, so there are many who could read Thucy- 
dides or Plato with profit and comprehension if they 
had Jowett's version at hand to help them over diffi- 
culties. 

Unless I am much mistaken, I heard a former Ameri- 
can Rhodes scholar, who is now a teacher of the Classics, 
state that practically all reading of the Classics in the 
English Colleges and Universities was done with a trans- 
lation at hand. In The Classical Weekly 13.33 
Professor McDaniel suggested that we might 
properly encourage at least our College students to sup- 
plement the specific work in the daily lesson by authoi - 
ized and directed reading in parts of the author that are 
not to be dissected in the class-room with some excellent 
translation at hand that will spare them most of the 
somewhat mechanical labor of thumbing a dictionary. 

He testifies to the fact that in his own student days he 
read much Latin and Greek that way, with lasting profit. 
I may note that I am requiring a Vergil class, of pre 
College grade, to read all the Aeneid in Conington's 
translation (a version made easily and cheaply accessi- 
ble, by the way, in an edition by Mr. and Mrs. Allinson, 
published by Messrs. Scott, Foresman, and Co., Chi- 
cago. The editors have added footnotes, that explain 
the subject-matter, and an excellent essay on Vergil). 
I am asking another class to read parts of Horace's 
Sermones and Epistujae in translation, as a supplement 
to the regular work. Still another class, in Euripides, 
is to read three extra plays in translation. 

More interesting to me, however, than the subjects 
already discussed, are the concluding pages of the pam- 
phlet (1 1-20), dealing with the relations of the Classics 
with other subjects. In spite of all the distresses of the 
Great War, the English found it possible even in the 
days when it seemed for a time as if their civilization 
might be swept away entirely, to devote considerable 
attention to the reorganization of education, and in 
particular to attempt to harmonize the conflicting 
claims of science and the Humanities. There were 
many conferences between the representatives of the 
Education Committee of the Conjoint Board of Scienti- 
fic Societies, a federation of about sixty scientific organi- 
zations, and of the Council for Humanistic Studies, a 
like federation of the Classical, English, Geographical, 
Historical, and Modern Language Associations, etc. I 
may be allowed to refer to an account of these Con- 
ferences which I gave in School and Society 7.413-417. 
The results of the conferences have been set forth in two 
pamphlets, prepared by Sir F. G. Kenyon, entitled 
Education, Scientific and Humane (London, Murray, 
1917. 6d), and Education, Secondary and University, 
(London, Murray, 1919. I s.). 

In the pamphlet under review, a series of seven 
resolutions is quoted, giving the results of the agreement 



reached by the Conferences referred to above (11-12). 
One of these resolutions declares that up to about the 
age of sixteen or thereabouts the curriculum should be 
general and not specialized: 

. . . in this curriculum there should r be integrally 
represented English (language and literature), Lan- 
guages and Literatures other than English, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Art and 
Manual Training . 

The resolutions also declare that the natural sciences 
and literary subjects should be taught to all pupils 
below the age of sixteen; that, after sixteen, specializa- 
tion should be gradual and not complete; that in some 
Schools more time should be got for instruction in 
natural science, by economy in the time allotted to the 
Classics, whereas in many other Schools more time 
should be had for instruction in languages, history, and 
geography; and finally, that 

provision should be made in every area for teaching 
< Latin and Greek > , so that every boy and girl who is 
qualified to profit from them shall have the opportunity 
of receiving adequate instruction in them. 

On pages 15-17 there is a vigorous appeal for Fair 
Play for Classics. It is pointed out that in the munici- 
pal and other Secondary Schools throughout the coun- 
try, science "is entrenched and protected by compulsion 
and encouraged by public opinion", to the detriment of 
Latin and Greek. It is important that the pupils who 
attend such Schools shall have an opportunity to win 
classical culture if they so desire (16) : 

The classics, and especially Greek, should be the posses- 
sion, not of the social aristocracy of the country but of 
the intellectual aristocracy. There is no reason why 
this intellectual aristocracy should be confined to the 
comparatively wealthy. It is for the working classes, 
now that they are rising to fuller power and more 
articulate expression, to claim their right, of access to 
this mine of intellectual wealth. 

In support of this position, there is a statement by 
Mr. A. Mansbridge, founder of the Workers' Educa- 
tional Association (16): 

Working people are displaying an increasing interest 
in such subjects as Greek Democracy and Greek Moral 
and Political Thought. . . . It is not too much to 
say that there are to-day many working people in all 
parts of the country who associate the name of Greece 
with the cause of humanism, and who eagerly seize 
every opportunity of extending their acquaintance with 
classical civilization. . . . < To confine the knowl- 
edge of Greek to the well-to-do > obviously would be an 
injustice which working men and women, developing as 
they are in appreciation of education, would not tolerate 
for one moment. ... I should like to see a redis- 
tribution of the opportunities for classical studies 
. I do not wish scholarship to be confined to 
those who are able to give their lives to it; I want men 
engaged in all occupations to have the opportunity of 
developing it. I hope the day may come when a work- 
ing man may be able to enjoy Homer in the original, and 
excite no more comment than his enjoyment of Shake- 
speare does now. Why should it? c. K. 



